The Euripidean Tragedy
own.1    Adrastus and Creon are no longer Argos and Thebes of 424 B.C., nor Theseus Athens of 424 B.C.   These belong not -fto current politics, but to poetry, morality and tragedy.
7. THE ANDROMACHE
The Andromache illustrates very clearly Euripides' present method, and as the play shapes itself as a straightforward play of intrigue the very nearly complete break which occurs half-way through the plot is the more surprising. This hard and brilliant tragedy is, not incidentally but fundamentally, a violent attack on the Spartan mind, on Machtpolitik; in particular on three Spartan qualities, arrogance, treachery and criminal ruthlessness. These are portrayed in three separate characters, Hermione, Menelaus, and Orestes, and in two separate actions; for in the first half of the play Andromache and her child, attacked by Hermione and Menelaus, are saved by Peleus, and in the second half Orestes appears, out of a different legend, to carry Hermione off to Sparta and to murder Neoptolemus on the way. We are then left to manage as well as we can with Peleus, Thetis and the body of Neoptolemus. Andromache does not appear again.
- Nowhere is it more evident that the unity of the pky lies in its idea and not in the story. If we will not integrate these separate actions, and the epilogue, into one general impression we shall find no explanation of Euripides' behaviour, only a ' lack of unity * which, as Verrall truly declared, is a euphemism for downright insanity. It is useless to say that c the second action grows out of the first', for it does not * grow', and it remains a4 second action'. This is a method of making trilogies, not single plays. Meridier points out to us an equilibrium, and in this way tries to impose a formal unity on the work ; Hermione, humiliated in die first part, is victorious and takes her revenge in the second; Peleus, successful in the first, is overwhelmed in the second. But in the second part Hermione does not take a revenge, unless it is revenge to clutch at the firstman who presents himself, and triumph to elope with an Orestes; nor can we congratulate Euripides if the gallant Peleus is overwhelmed not for some sin but for the sake of an equilibrium. 1 See Henry James' prefaces passim. 229